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NEWS AND NOTES 



SPEECH WEEK 

Although only fragmentary reports are yet available, it is clear 
that American Speech Week was more widely celebrated November 6-12 
than ever at any previous time. The most direct evidence is in the 
avalanche of orders for supplies and requests for help which descended 
upon the council representatives. If it were possible to distribute 
materials gratis, even more could be interested. The state superin- 
tendents of instruction, especially, helped in bringing the movement to 
the attention of the school people. Some state universities also sent 
out bulletins advertising the week. More than ever before, business 
houses have been enlisted. 

INTER-SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 

A year ago, after Dr. Hosic's visit to Europe in behalf of the Junior 
Red Cross, that society announced a plan of inter-school correspondence. 
In the retrenchment which affected all war-time organizations in Wash- 
ington, there was danger that the undertaking would be abandoned. 
Fortunately such was not the case. The project still goes on. The 
Junior Red Cross furnishes schools in this country the names of schools 
in foreign countries or in other sections of our own land which wish to 
make such an exchange of letters. The details of the plan as it now 
operates may be obtained from a new booklet on the subject now coming 
out. In its major features the plan remains as outlined by Dr. Hosic 
and Miss Frazee last year. 

THE PERIODICALS 

THE USES OF THE LIBRARY 

Rowena Keith Keyes, of Brooklyn, describes in the Bulletin of High 
Points of the New York high schools for September, uses which she 
has been able to make of the school and the public libraries. In the 
first place pupils must have three lessons in the use of the library: 
(1) instruction and training in the use of the dictionary, encyclopedia, 
and other alphabetized reference material; (2) training in the use of 
magazine indexes and almanacs; (3) instruction in the use of card cata- 
logue and the location of books on the shelves. She finds both the 
school and the city library necessary. Only the school library can 
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furnish the definite references and groups of supplementary books 
needed for the specific work of the classroom. On the other hand, pupils 
must become familiar with the arrangement of the public library and 
ready for independent research. The school library, moreover, is the 
convenient source of home reading material. Miss Keyes had the 
pupils keep a continuous record of their reading throughout the high- 
school course. In one column they recorded the books read from the 
recommended list, and in a parallel column those they read entirely 
upon their own initiative. So long as they chose nothing vicious no 
criticism was offered, but they were encouraged to read the types of 
material they were neglecting. 

In the Elementary School Journal for October, Elizabeth Guilfoile, of 
Cincinnati, tells of an experiment with the " C " class of a fourth grade. 
This class consisted of the lowest third in intelligence. In November 
the class ranked lower than the third-grade standard in comprehension 
and barely attained the third-grade record in rate. Since the class was 
too large for individual instruction, some other method of treating 
difficulties had to be found. A library club was organized. The 
teacher, with a committee of ten, went to the library and selected the 
books. For the recitation period the class was divided into two groups, 
the poorest third in one group and the remainder in the other. While 
one class recited, the other class read silently with no responsibility 
save that of enjoying the story. Of the class period, fifteen minutes 
was spent in individual preparation of stories to be read aloud, and 
thirty minutes in the reading by pupils of selections of their own choos- 
ing, not over five minutes in length, to the other members of the class 
who had not read them. A careful record was kept of the special 
difficulties of each pupil and means of improvement suggested to him. 
The large amount of practice in silent reading for enjoyment, combined 
with the motivated oral reading, so improved the class in word-grouping 
and all other mechanics that in March the class passed the normal 
standard in comprehension for the end of the fourth year and attained 
a speed record of ninety words per minute. 

STUDY READING 

The Detroit Journal of Education for September contains an article by 
Maud McBroom on the subject-matter for silent reading. The author 
considers almost exclusively reading of the information — or, as she says, 
factual — type. Obviously outside the school such reading takes place in 
answer to a need for information and makes use of non-literary material. 
The same procedure and material should be used in school. To attempt 
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to apply such methods to the study of literary material is at once to ruin 
the literature and to fail to teach the children how to study. 

The second instalment of Dr. Hosic's account of the English Centers 
in Chicago, printed in the Journal of Educational Method for October, 
deals with the same problem. The teachers were asked to analyze their 
own reading processes, such questions as these being asked: "At what 
point do I first see clearly what the passage is intended to do ? Regard- 
ing the passage as essentially the answer to a question, how many and 
what chief points do I find ? Is the answer full, clear, and reasonable, 
or do I feel impelled to verify my impression by reading again? Is 
any other answer possible? Have I ever been called upon to answer 
such a question? What answer did I make?" These aroused their 
interest in the reading process and made them realize something of its 
complexity as reported by Thorndike in his article on "Reading as 
Reasoning." The teachers also investigated how the pupils did study, 
and, finding that the usual methods were very bad, gave considerable 
time to their correction. Finally the questioning which followed the 
silent reading became much less minute and more sweeping, as well as 
more vital in character. 

SOME NEW ADVANTAGES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The article by Leonard V. Koos on "The Junior High School and 
the Elementary School," presented in the Educational Review for Novem- 
ber, attacks boldly the question as to the harm which may come to the 
elementary school through the loss of its upper two grades. Koos is, of 
course, an advocate of the junior high school and points out that the 
removal of these two grades from the elementary school will bring about 
the discovery of the middle grades, which, as everyone knows, have for 
long been the no-man's-land of education. This will leave the ele- 
mentary school a much more homogeneous social group, so that both in 
it and in the new unit there will be a considerable clarifying of objectives 
possible. Moreover, since there will now be a new checking-up place 
at the end of the sixth grade, there will be a better location of responsi- 
bility for definite kinds and amounts of training. These direct effects of 
the reorganization are probably accompanied by indirect effects through 
the imitation of reforms introduced in the new junior high school, such 
as departmentalization of the teaching work, promotion by subject, and 
the better preparation of teachers. 

"the iron man" 1 

"The welfare of our people and the preservation of our institutions 
depend upon our educating youth to use reasonably and gloriously the 

1 Furnished by Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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growing leisure which the common use of automatic machinery has in 
store for humanity," says Arthur Pound in the "Iron Man," an article 
in the Atlantic for October, 192 1. 

In speaking of boys and girls who leave school to go into factories 
he speaks of boys and girls in a community that is highly automatized, a 
community where skilled labor is not necessary for the many. In this 
"shift of vital function from the man to the machine" he says the 
rank and file need use only a fraction of their native intelligence and 
manual dexterity. Many automatic machines can be operated as well by 
a child of twelve as by his parents. In fact, he points out, youth stands 
better than age the " repetition — strain complicated by clatter," because 
it reacts more quickly. Now instead of the slow gain in earning-power 
that used to reach its height at thirty-odd and not slow down till sixty, 
we often see the mere boy earning more than his father and reaching the 
height at twenty-five. 

What, then, is the problem of the school for this boy, living in an 
automatic age? To train him to earn his living? "Three days," 
says Pound, "after the law that sets limits on child-labor leaves them 
free to work at the machines, they will be earning big money — practically 
as much as they ever will earn. There is little to learn; the mills can 
teach that better and cheaper than the schools." He estimates that 
70 per cent of the workers in an automatized plant can be brought to 
efficient production in three days or less. Before he gives his answer 
to the question, he paints a vivid picture of the youth who are the 
result of these economic conditions. They are economically inde- 
pendent of home and social control. They have no conception of the 
cost of civilization; no social and political questions. With far greater 
need for early thrift than their elders, because their effective economic 
life may be shorter, they spurn the homely virtue of economy. They 
buy pleasures, buy companions, buy glad raiment; they try — desper- 
ately — to buy happiness, and fail. Yet they are splendid raw material 
for citizens. They met every war-need more than halfway; fought 
and fell; sacrificed and saved — during the emergency. Their faults 
are those of youth plus affluence. 

Since the child needs none of our education for his business hours — 
only eight out of the twenty-four and this, Mr. Pound predicts, will in 
all probability drop to seven or six — only enough reading to understand 
directions, enough writing to sign his name to a pay check, our problem 
becomes the training of a boy or girl to use his leisure rightly. 

Specifically and positively he advocates all that gives meaning to 
life — literature, science, art, music; "a reasonable concern in all that 
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man has done, is doing or is about to do upon this planet." He believes 
that we are on the way to hear less of vocational training and far more 
of avocational training. Every boy destined for mill or office should 
have a hobby for the "center of his garden of leisure." 

A SYMPOSIUM ON THE PROJECT METHOD 1 

One of the most important of the recent articles dealing with method 
is the symposium in the September number of the Teachers' College 
Record. This is made up of contributions from five persons, Professors 
Kilpatrick, Bagler, Bonser, Hosic, and Mr. Hatch of Teachers' College, 
and embodies the main points of a discussion carried on at the annual 
meeting of the Elementary Section of the Alumni Association of Teachers' 
College. The general topic was "Dangers and Difficulties of the Project 
Method." Among the dangers feared by Professor Bagley were less 
permanent retention, less actual transfer, weakened respect for race 
experience, lack of provision for organization of knowledge, underesti- 
mate of the need and value of control and guidance of children, and 
lack of perspective. He believed, however, that these dangers would 
ultimately be realized and overcome. Professor Bonser emphasized 
the dangers of misinterpretation and neglect. The idea may be taken 
in too narrow a sense, or children's passing interests may be over- 
valued, to the neglect of the race inheritance. To avoid these and 
other dangers, an adequate scholarship must be brought to bear. Pro- 
fessor Hosic contended that much that is desirable in education can 
come only through projects. We must simply be true to the principles 
of democracy and of the newer educational psychology. Mr. Hatch 
gave an account of the reactions of pupils in the Horace Mann School 
to the project method and also of a class of observers from the college. 
Professor Kilpatrick defined project as a unit of purposeful experience 
and described each of four types. He found great value in the project as 
a means of bringing children and the race experience together. It pro- 
vides for much broader outcomes of learning than more formal methods. 
Most of the objections urged against project-teaching seem to spring 
from misconceptions as to what is meant by it. There is no intention, 
for example, of simply turning children loose to follow their bent. Drill 
may properly be included, as well as most other forms of useful learning. 
The task before us is to work out an adequate technique, upon which a 
good beginning has already been made. 

1 This note is reprinted from the Journal of Educational Method. 



